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How Can Western Europe Be 


Defended Against Communism? 


Mr. McBurney: As you know, gentle- 
men, we are discussing the question, 
“How can Western Europe be de- 
fended against Communism?” Specifi- 
eally, Fielding, what are we defend- 
ing Western Europe against? 


Capt. FIELDING: McBurney, we are 
defending Europe against an effort by 
Soviet Russia, as a general over-all 
plan of world conquest, to take over 
Western Europe in a political, mili- 
tary and economic sense. 


Mr. McBurney: Do you agree with 
that, Carson? 


‘Necessity for Defense’ 


Mr. Carson: I would make a few 
qualifications on that. I believe the 
necessity is for defense against those 
measures which the Soviet Union may 
adopt as national safety measures. I 
am not as convinced as Fielding is of 
the over-all plan for world conquest, 
nor am I clear whether he is sug- 
gesting a defense of Western Europe 
against certain forms of socialism 
against which it is impossible to de- 
fend Western Europe. 


Mr. McDANIEL: I would agree with 
Fielding. I think the important thing 
is to make sure that we do not permit 
Russia to impose upon Western Europe 
her ambitions, which as Fielding has 
stated include military domination, 
political domination, and economic 
domination. I would like to qualify 
that to this extent: I think it is ex- 
tremely important to recognize that 
the issue may not necessarily be 
whether there will be our form of 
democracy or the Russian form of 
“democracy.” There may be an addi- 
tional form that we might wish to 
consider, such as socialism in the 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Do you men make a 


distinction between a defense against 
Communism and defense against Rus- 
sian imperialism? 


Mr. McDANIEL: Russian imperialism 
is the thing we are primarily con- 
cerned with. I think in the minds of 
all people it is interpreted as being 
Communism. There may be theoreti- 
cal differences but I don’t think they 
are of particular importance. I think 
most people understand that Com- 
munism and Russian imperialism are 
basically the same today. 


CAPT. FIELDING: I would say Russian 
imperialism is the weapon and world 
conquest is the goal, the ultimate goal. 
The Russians are using imperialistic 
principles merely to achieve the basic 
design for taking over the whole world. 


Mr. McBurney: What makes you 
think they are trying to take over 
the whole world? 


‘Plan World Conquest’ 


CAPT. FIELDING: A study of Russian 
behavior for the past five or more 
years has clearly indicated that is 
precisely what the Russians are try- 
ing to do. I personally, cannot under- 
stand the completely unrealistic ap- 
proach to the whole question of Soviet 
Russia which we meet in some quar- 
ters. Those people that still give Rus- 
sia the benefit of the doubt simply are 
ignorant of the facts or refuse to see 
the facts. 


Mr. McBurney: Are you one of those 
people, Carson? 


Mr. CARSON: Obviously, I think he 
was referring to me. 


CAPT. FIELDING: I wouldn’t be quite 
so personal, as you very well know. 


Mr. CARSON: Present company is al- 
ways excepted. 
When you are talking about Rus- 
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sian imperialism, you are talking 
about something concrete that can be 
defined, measured, and then perhaps 
refuted. When you use a term like 
“Communism” without making it spe- 
cific as to what you mean, you are 
using a catch-all epithet that means 
anything to everybody. 


CAPT. FIELDING: The Soviet concept 
today is merely an extension of what 
we have had in Russia for a hundred 
years. When the Czarists were in 
power in Russia, they likewise were 
imperialistic, and whereas Czarist 
Russian imperialism was limited in its 
goals, Communist imperialism knows 
no limitation whatsoever. What the 
Czarists wanted was to take over cer- 
tain areas around the boundaries of 
Czarist Russia as a defensive measure. 
The Soviet design now goes far beyond 
defensive measures. I think the ag- 
gression of Soviet Russia is an im- 
perialistic aggression of the wildest 
sort, without limitation. 


imperialistic Principles 


Mr. CARSON: I am glad you brought 
that up. Certainly, Czarist Russia was 
imperialistic. Soviet Russia is im- 
perialistic. And in this continuity the 
objectives, the limited objectives, also 
carry over to a certain degree. There 
are other countries which are imperial- 
istic. The United States is imperialis- 
tic. Would you for that reason assume 
that the United States wishes to rule 
the whole world as you have assumed 
that Russia wishes to rule the whole 
world? 


CAPT. FIELDING: I think the intention 
of this imperialism is very, very im- 
portant. Let’s say that we are to some 
extent using imperialistic principles 
in the United States; I don’t think 
you can accuse the United States of 
being imperialistic to the point of 
wanting to dominate the world in a 
political or military sense. 


Mr. CARSON: But you can say that of 
Russia? 


CAPT. FIELDING: 
Russia, yes. 


Mr. McDANIEL: Do I understand you 
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agree that the United States is im- 
perialistic? If it is, how do you ex- 
plain our attitude with respect to the 
Philippines? If we were imperialistic, 
why didn’t we retain the Philippines? 


Capt. FIELDING: Any large, powerful 
country achieves its ultimate power 
through imperialistic principles. I 
think we are blinding ourselves when 
we fail to see that the United States 
became great, even in our own baili- 
wick, through imperialistic principles. 


Mr. McDANIEL: What are these im- 
perialistic principles we are talking 
about? 


CAPT. FIELDING: Taking over those 
parts of the world we think we are 
entitled to or want. 


Mr. CARSON: But it can be done eco- 
nomically as well as militarily. 


Mr. McBurNEY: Carson, how limited 
do you think Russia’s objectives are 
in Western Europe? Do you think she 
is simply building up her own de- 
fenses? 


Mr. Carson: If I may, I should like to 
make a qualification first. If I give a 
categorical reply, I can be accused of 
knowing the Communist mind so well 
I would be subjected to unpleasant- 
ness in this country. I can’t say what 
the leaders of Russia in Moscow are 
going to do. It seems to me, however, 
no nation is going to start a war which 
is not worth the price, and for Russia 
to secure territory much beyond the 
present boundary of Soviet influence 
in Europe would require the starting 
of a war which I do not believe for 
Russia would be worth the price. 


CAPT. FIELDING: I disagree 100%. 
Mr. CARSon: Good! 


China’s Position 


CAPT. FIELDING: How can you say 
that the Russians won’t do these 
things when they have already done 
the very thing you say they wouldn’t 
do? China is not necessary to Soviet 
defense, any more than Indo-China 
is necessary to Soviet defense. 


Mr. CARSON: I am not as persuaded 
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as you that China is completely under 
the military and political authority 
of Soviet Russia. That may be be- 
cause of my greater ignorance of Far 
Eastern affairs. 


Capt. FIELDING: Let me say it is hard, 
as you say, to judge the Soviet mind, 
but you can judge a man by his acts, 
just as you can judge a nation by its 
acts. You contend that you are not 
convinced that Communist China is 
under Soviet domination, and yet how 
do you explain the fact in every single 
instance when Mao Tse-tung, the Red 
leader in China has decided on ques- 
tions involving Russian interests and 
China’s interests, he has plunked for 
Russia’s interests? 


Mr. McBurney: I am not going to 
ask Carson to answer that question. 
We have a clear difference of opinion 
here. Let me... 


Mr. McDANIEL: May I break in just 
a moment? I think it is important we 
talk about the acquisition of additional 
territory through military action. I 
think it is very important we remem- 
ber that Russia has devised a tech- 
nique, the technique of the fifth 
column, if you wish to call it such, 
and it is conceivable that she could 
take over a country without the neces- 
sity for resorting to Russian arms. 
For example, I think we were close 
to Russian domination in Italy back 
in 1948. I think that could have con- 
ceivably been achieved without any 
Russian troops entering that country. 
So I think the extension of that par- 
ticular type of technique has to be 
looked upon also as a quasi-military 
operation. 


‘Action of Fifth Column’ 


Mr. Carson: I object to the sentiment 
that the fifth column would have been 
adequate. That has been demon- 
strated, it seems to me, in the cases 
where Russian influence has been 
extended by the fifth column with 
Red Army assistance available before 
success was achieved, with the pos- 
sible exception of China, and there 
you have a far-going, thorough-going 
social and economic revolution in prog- 


ress anyhow. It wasn’t necessary to 
introduce Red Army troops perhaps. 


Capt. FIELDING: I agree with Mc- 
Daniel. In 1948 in Italy when the 
Marshall Plan went into execution, 
France and Italy were on the verge 
of going Communistic. No Russian 
armies were adjacent to those two 
countries. They were very close to 
Communism, and had it not been for 
the prompt application of the Marshall 
Plan principle of economic aid to 
eliminate those conditions of economic 
instability which were playing danger- 
ously into Russia’s hands, I think 
France and Italy would have gone 
Communistic. 


Mr. CARSON: They were on the point 
of forming governments in which the 
Communist Party of those countries 
would be in control, the point they 
never achieved. 


CAPT. FIELDING: Precisely. 


Mr. CARSON: There were governments 
in which the Communist Party par- 
ticipated as in France. Assuming they 
had formed those governments, it is 
another thing to say from that point 
on they would have been wholly under 
the control of Russia where it would 
be necessary to select as your Chinese 
leader did, the Russian interest against 
somebody else’s, if it was contrary to 
their own interest. 


‘Moscow Domination’ 


CAPT, FIELDING: Have you any doubt 
that the Communist Party—in what- 
ever country—have you any doubt 
they are under Moscow domination? 
Do you doubt the American Com- 
munist Party is not under Moscow 
domination and does not take its or- 
ders from Moscow? 


Mr. CARSON: I doubt that a govern- 
ment in France which had the Com- 
munist Party in it would necessarily 
always have elected Russian interests 
if they were detrimental to French 
interests in establishing policy, yes. 
CAPT, FIELDING: When the Communist 
Party has taken over any country, 
they have always followed a line of 
Russian interests. 
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Mr. Carson: The Communist Party 
has not taken over in any country ex- 
cept when Russia has taken over a 
military factor. 

CAPT. FIELDING: China. 


Mr. McDANIEL: That was true in the 
case of Yugoslavia. Were there Rus- 
sian treops occupying that country at 
the time Mr. Tito... 

Mr. Carson: They were in the posi- 
tion to do so if necessary. 


Mr. McDANIEL: Albania on the other 
side of Yugoslavia, you would still 
say they were in a position to do it 
in Albania? 

Capt. FIELDING: I think Carson is 
right to the extent that in the Balkans, 
Russia was in a position to bring mili- 
tary pressure to bear. 


Mr. McDANIEL: How about Trieste 
and Italy—that is merely a matter of 
degree. 


‘Global Strategy‘ 


Mr. McBurNEY: We have noted this 
marked difference of opinion on Rus- 
sia’s objectives. Fielding, in building 
your case, you have made frequent 
references to the Far East, to China. 
How is the defense of Western Europe 
related to our defense in Asia? 


Capt. FIELDING: Nothing happens in 
the world today, whether it is in 
Europe or the Far East or in Korea, 
that is important except in its relation 
to the basic strategic position of the 
West vis-a-vis Russia in the global 
struggle for supremacy. The minute 
you try to start to solve in bits and 
pieces what are our chances in China, 
or what are our chances in Korea, you 
get away from the basic thought: In 
order to defeat the Soviet design, 
we've got to defeat it in a global 
sense. We can no more win the strug- 
gle against Soviet Russia by winning 
in Western Europe and losing in Asia 
or vice versa, any more than we 
could win the last war by defeating 
Germany and losing in Japan. 


Mr. McDANIEL: Suppose you admitted 
the global importance, would you say 
Western Europe is the immediate and 
first interest? 


Capt. FIELDING: Western Europe is 
the most important, but in addition to 
this there are five other strategic 
areas: the Mediterranean area, the 
Middle Eastern Area, Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent, Southeast Asia, and the 
Western Pacific. We must win in all 
six areas to win at all. 


Mr. McDANIEL: If we try to set them 
as to priority ... 

CAPT. FIELDING: Western Europe to- 
day does not occupy any greater prior- 
ity than Southeast Asia or the West- 
ern Pacific. 

Mr. CARSON: I think Western Europe 
does occupy a prior position. I do not 
believe there is any likelihood in the 
long range, of being able to hold the 
others if Western Europe is lost, as 
in that base we have the most assist- 
ance from the populations concerned, 
from the countries concerned. Cer- 
tainly that cooperation would be need- 
ed in any of the strategic areas that 
Fielding mentioned. In Western Eu- 
rope there is economic, social, tradi- 
tional cooperation of long standing 
which makes that a better area to 
get cooperation, and it is a major 
strategic one which I think should be 
held at all cost. 


‘Importance of Western Europe’ 


CAPT. FIELDING: Of the six strategic 
positions, Western Europe is the most 
important. I say we cannot ignore the 
others. 

Mr. McDANIEL: Oh, no. 


CAPT. FIELDING: If we lose Southeast 
Asia, or the Indo-Pakistan sub-con- 
tinent, or the Western Pacific, winning 
in Western Europe would not win us 
the struggle. 


Mr. CARSON: Winning the struggle in 
Western Europe would enable us to 
continue the struggle and recover one 
or more of the other areas. I don’t 
believe the other areas offer the same 
danger. 

Mr. McDANIEL: If we retain Western 
Europe, our chances of protecting the 
East would be enhanced as a result of 
economic and productive facilities. 


Mr. McBurRNEyY: Captain, how are you 
going to defend these strategic areas? 
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CAPT. FIELDING: In order to defend 
the six areas against Russia, we have 
to understand first that the Russian 
design must be defeated in its two 
major phases: The ideological in which 
our democratic concept is struggling 
against Russia’s Communist concept— 
using “Communism” in its broader 
sense, ... 


Mr. Carson: Broadest and meaning- 
less. 

Capt. FIELDING: You are being aca- 
demic again. 

Mr. CARSON: Why not? I am academic. 


CAPT. FIELDING: You see? The charge 
sticks, the cap fits! 


Military Pressure 


The second phase, which is an im- 
portant phase, is a military phase in 
which the Russians are bringing pres- 
sure—military pressure directly or in- 
directly in the six areas which are 
vital militarily. They are bringing the 
pressure to bear against us in ad- 
vance of a shooting war as a means 
of driving us away from the vital 
strategic positions in advance of a 
shooting war. Eventually they could 
face us with the accomplished fact, 
“Took, you are not able to invade or 
defeat us in a third world war. Why 
try to fight us? Hand over your 
wallets.” 

Mr. McDANIEL: There is one point I 
would like to raise. Do I understand 
there are only two possible roads to 
follow? Either American democracy 
or Soviet Communism? Is it con- 
ceivable that there has always been 
an additional road to follow? Are we 
going to force the people of the Orient 
to make a decision between these two 
extremes, or are we going to give them 
the opportunity of possibly finding 
some other method? 

Mr. Carson: If you force that kind 
of decision, you are going to lose. 


Capt. FIELDING: Yes. Here is a point 
J think is important. There is an at- 
tempt on the part of certain inter- 
ested quarters to becloud the areas 
of socialism. There are various de- 
grees of socialism just as there are 
various degrees of Communism and 


democracy. To confuse socialism with 
Communism, I think is a tremendous 
disservice to most people. Obviously, 
the basic difference between Commu- 
nism and socialism as practiced in 
Western Europe—in some countries 
of Western Europe, including coun- 
tries such as Sweden, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Britain, is this: In those 
countries, socialism differs from Com- 
munism. While the economic situation 
in those countries is fully controlled, 
the individual in those countries still 
has the political right, exactly the 
same right as we in this democracy 
have, to throw out the system. While 
they lose certain economic freedom, 
they retain their political freedom, 
and as long as they retain their po- 
litical freedom, you cannot confuse it 
with Communism. 


Concept of Democracy 


Mr. McDANIEL: All I am arguing for 
is that we recognize the substance and 
not confuse the form. What I mean 
precisely is that I sometimes fear that 
in setting democracy up, saying it 
must be this or it must be that, we 
may fail to recognize that some coun- 
tries in their development may not be 
at a stage where they can accept all 
of our system of democracy. It may 
take some time for them to develop 
into the sort of form that we use in 
the United States. 

CAPT. FIELDING: That is a recognition 
most of our leaders are coming to at 
the present time. It is very important. 
If we try to ram our concept of what 
might be termed American democracy 
down their throats, they are not going 
to swallow it. 

Mr. Carson: That is not an academic 
distinction? 

CAPT. FIELDING: It is a factual dis- 
tinction. I draw the distinction be- 
tween a system in which a man’s 
political rights plus economic rights 
are taken away from him 100% as 
against the system where economic 
rights are controlled but the political 
rights allow him to throw the system 
out any time he wants to. 

Mr. McBurney: Let’s talk about the 
specific program in Western Europe. 
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How far should we go with economic 
aid, McDaniel? 

Mr. McDANIEL: I think we should go 
so far that when we leave Europe, 
we are convinced that Europe is in a 
position to carry forward on its own. 
By that I mean precisely that although 
the present Marshall Plan law termi- 
nates our assistance in 1952, I hope by 
1952 that Europe will be sufficiently 
viable from an economic point of view 
so that she will be able to carry on 
from there under her own steam. How- 
ever, if by that time she was still in 
need of certain extraordinary assist- 
ance, I think the United States should 
continue to assist her. 


‘Defeat in Two Phases’ 


Capt. FIELDING: I agree with you 
100% on that. As I said before, the 
Russian design must be defeated in 
the two phases, the ideological plus 
the military. Ideologically, the Mar- 
shall Plan has shown where you have 
conditions of economic instability and 
starvation, which have gone so far, 
the individual in that country absorbs 
his political point of view through his 
stomach. When a man doesn’t know 
where his next meal is coming from, 
he is not going to be interested in 
political abstractions, but he will have 
a dynamic interest in a plate of soup. 
The Marshall Plan principle is serv- 
ing to show that we can build the 
preference for the idea of democracy 
versus Communism by alleviating these 
conditions of starvation slightly, just 
slightly to a point where we assure a 
man where his next meal is coming 
from. The second phase is to stop 
these military aggressions on the part 
of Soviet Russia, and that we have to 
do through military measures. An 
aggressor knows only one argument, 
and that is the argument of force and 
we have to meet force with force. The 
two phases are concurrent and comple- 
mentary. 


Mr. McDANIEL: I am interested in 
men having a free, effective choice. 
I don’t believe necessitous people have 
that free choice. One of the great 
things that the Marshall Plan has 
done is to extend to those people that 


opportunity of making a free choice, 
and I think if they are not necessitous 
people, the chances of their choosing 
the democratic way are greater than 
if they are, as you say, looking for a 
bowl of soup. 


East-West Trade 

Mr. CARSON: We are quite agreed 
on the advantages of the Marshall 
Plan and economic assistance. I am 
glad Fielding brought up his nice 


point about a man frequently taking . | 


his politics depending on the state of 
his stomach or its emptiness. I think 
that is sufficiently general in principle 
that it can be applied elsewhere than 
in Western Europe. It applies in 
Eastern Europe. Our program for 
the economic recovery of Europe in the 
end may lead to a resumption of East- 
West trade and the improvement of 
the economic position of Russia. There 
will be chances of changes of political 
policy there as well as in Western 
Europe. 

Mr. McDANIEL: I think it was neces- 
sary in the first instance to bring back 
the productive facilities of Western 
Europe before you could have a sub- 
stantial volume of trade. 

Mr. CARSON: Agreed, but that should 
not be the final objective. 

Mr. McDANIEL: I think if the studies 
of the economists for Europe and 
Geneva can be considered here, these 
studies indicate as recovery takes 
place in Western Europe, the level 
of trade between Eastern and Western 
Europe increases. My point is simply 
that in order to get what you are 
interested in, a substantial volume of 
trade, it is necessary to bring Western 
Europe back into production. One of 
the major factors that impeded the 
increase in trade between Eastern and 
Western Europe was not any decision 
made on the part of Western Europe, 
but was a decision made by the East- 
ern European countries. 


Economic Assistance 

Mr. McBurRNEY: Would you advocate 
the rehabilitation of Western Europe 
even if we had no threat from Russia? 
Mr. McDANIEL: Absolutely, I would 
advocate it, even though no threat 
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from Russia existed. I believe the 
United States should assist Western 
Europe in rehabilitating herself. 
MR. CARSON: I certainly would too, 
but what I was trying to get at was 
that once that job is accomplished, 
I should not support the policy and 
let them say we are trying to draw a 
rigid line, and that we would not per- 
mit the Eastern European countries, 
whose economies might be more stable, 
to offer any assistance or participate 
in any project that would result in 
correspondingly raising their economic 
level because that would benefit 
Russia. 

CAPT. FIELDING: There is no effort on 
the part of the United States to lay 
down any hard and fast rule of that 
kind. 


‘Build Military Defenses’ 

Mr. CARSON: A continuing program 
of building up the military defenses 
of Western Europe with the idea of 
making it equal in force to Russia so 
it could attack or bring military pres- 
sure on Russia, in the end, logically 
implies that kind of division. 

Capt. FIELDING: Carson, you are op- 
posed, as I see it, to the building up 
of a comparable force in the free world 
to challenge Soviet Russian aggres- 
sion. 

Mr. CARSON: That is probably your 
deduction from my statement... . 
CAPT. FIELDING: Am I wrong? 

Mr. Carson: I do not subscribe to 
your idea that Russia is bent willy- 
nilly on conquest. 

CAPT. FIELDING: You blind yourself 
to the fact it is not a question of in- 
tention; it is a question of action on 
her part. She has done it! 

Mr. Carson: I am trying not to blind 
myself on anything. One of the things 
is the reality of the international 
position of Soviet Russia. 

Capt. FIELDING: I contend that the 
only way that we are going to stop 
Soviet military expansion into the 
still free areas is to set up in those 
areas a comparable force—military 
force—which will give Russia a second 
thought when she is tempted to strike. 


Mr. McBurnrty: You mean by “com- 
parable” sending American troops in 
there? 

CAPT. FIELDING: Of course not. Build- 
ing up in the six strategic areas. 
There are millions of fighting men. 


American Troops? 

Mr. McBurney: You are not going 
to send American men? 

CAPT. FIELDING: Not unless absolutely 
needed. 

Mr. McBurney: Do you think they are 
needed in Western Europe? 

CAPT. FIELDING: Yes, they are. We 
have committed ourselves to 5 or 10 
divisions. Both the French and the 
Germans say they will not arm with- 
out those men. 


Mr. McDANIEL: Would you agree with 
this: We want to build Western Eu- 
rope economically and at the same 
time we want to assist in building up 
militarily? Thus we can include the 
two prongs to our fork. 

CAPT. FIELDING: Thus giving Western 
Europe a hope. 

Mr. Carson: If you are to create a 
Western Germany sufficient to stop 
Russia, that is the surest way to pro- 
voke attack which is not coming now. 
If you put a force in the vacuum to 
give the Germans a reason for action, 
it will come as it did with the Koreans. 


CAPT. FIELDING: If we are going to 
sit back and shiver in our boots every 
time we have to take an action and 
say this is going to provoke Soviet 
Russia, God help us! We have to take 
a calculated risk. 

Mr. Carson: I am not shivering in my 
boots at all. The surest way to pro- 
voke it now rather than five or ten 
years from now is to do that. 

Mr. McDAnIsEL: I think the Russians 
have acted in a whole series of coun- 
tries. I don’t believe that the rearm- 
ing of Western Germany is going to 
make them act any sooner or any 
later than they have decided. 

Capt. FIELDING: I don’t think so 
either. 

Mr. McBuRNEY: We will close on this 
controversial note. 
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tion Administration, “the biggest business-political-diplomatic deal in U. S. 
peacetime history” aimed at “peace and unity for the Old World.” 


Business Week p. 125-6+, Sept. 9, 50. “Europe Rearms, but It Won’t Be 
Easy.” 


The reaction which rearmament will bring to Western Europe’s economy. 


Collier’s 126:13-15+-,, Sept. 16, ’50. “How We Can Lick Stalin.” B. FELLERS. 
Discusses methods of propaganda which could be used in Russia, sites for 


air bases, problems of world policing and weapons. 
Fortune 42:76-9+, Oct., ’50. “Defense of Europe.” 


Interesting article on the red tape between agencies in Washington which 
contributes to U. S. slowness in rearming Western Europe. 


Life 29:38, Oct. 2, ’50. “Army of the Free; Voluntary Freedom Corps.” 


The plan of Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. to forge an army out of the violently 
anti-Communist refugees from Iron Curtain lands, which could help promote 
such countries as Poland, Romania, etc. 


November 5, 1950 im 
IEE SA LETS UE ere Te Se ee ee ee 


New York Times Magazine p. 9, 68-71, Sept. 17, ’50. “Report on Our First 
Front—Europe.” L. MARKEL. 

Surveys three factors which sway the continent, defense, economics and 
propaganda, and discusses the action necessary in the U. S. to meet their 
challenge. 


Newsweek 36:34+4, Sept. 4, ’50. “Rearming the Western Reich.” 

Shows the differences in the points of view of Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
and Dr. Kurt Schumacher on the building of a West German army and the 
defense of the land. 


Newsweek 36:43-4+, Sept. 25, ’50. “Agreement to Disagree.” 

Gives the British and French reactions, at the Conferences of the Foreign 
Ministers of the Western Big Three and the nine other North Atlantic Treaty 
Nations, to Acheson’s proposals for Western European defense. 


Representative American Speeches 1949-1950. The Reference Shelf v. 22, no. 3, 
p. 38-50. “A Basis for Russian-American Peace.” D. G. ACHESON. 

Seven points which the Russians might take, according to Secretary of 
State Acheson, to establish a real peace. 


Saturday Evening Post 223:17-19+4, Sept. 2, 50. “Lesson of Korea.” J. ALSOP 
and S. ALSOP. 

A devastating summary of the U. S. defense program from the time Louis 
Johnson became its head after Forrestal’s death. Analyzes “Johnsonian 
economy” and its effect on defense against Communism in the East and West. 


South Atlantic Quarterly 47:186-95, Apr., ’48. “Changing Perspective in Soviet 
Historiography.” G. B. CARSON. 

The writing of Soviet history is still strongly propagandistic, but para- 
doxically the Russian purpose appears to be best served by allowing more 
“open scientific research” than in the past. 


Time 56:28+, Aug. 14, ’50. “Frightening Truth.” 
Brief comment on the proposed defense plans of the several European 
countries as shown by their budgets. 


Time 56:35, Sept. 25, ’50. “Hard Way.” 
The points for European defense presented by Secretary of State Acheson 
at the Conference of North Atlantic Treaty powers. 


United Nations World 4:14-17, Je., 50. “Memorandum on the Russian Military 


Power by a Group of German Generals.” 
_ Urgent reasons for quick rearming of Western Europe backed by statistics. 


United States News and World Report 29:9-11, Sept. 1, 50. “‘Warm War’: 
How Long? U.S. Faces Years of Tension.” 

A discussion of growing U. S. military strength and its economic backing 
and of what is expected of the Atlantic Pact nations during the warm war. 


United States News and World Report 29:27, Sept. 1, 50. “An Army for 


Germany Soon?” 
A report from Frankfurt on the potential German army which the U. S. 


wants built up as a bulwark against a sudden westward Communist push. 


United States News and World Report 29:16-17, Sept. 22, ’50. “West Gives 


Itself Two Years to Arm.” , 
Brief description of the West’s plan for arming against a 1952 Western 


European showdown with Russia. 
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